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| F4st FULHAM LABOUR PARTY have become 
owners of a London taxi and their 


Agent, LEN MAYNARD, describes it as — 


one of the best buys the Party has ever 
‘made. More than that, he advises others 
to make a similar purchase. 

But why a London taxi, you may ask? 
First, remember that buying a secondhand 
vehicle is, in very many instances, a chancy 
business. There are so many things that 
careful mechanical doctoring can hide. 

With a London taxi, however, you have 
as good a guarantee as is possible that your 
purchase is mechanically sound and, of 
equal importance, mechanically safe. Each 
year these vehicles are examined by Scot- 
‘Jand Yard and are only passed if con- 
sidered roadworthy for service in London’s 
busy streets. 

Before making the purchase you can ask 
to see the last certificate of fitness and 
‘check when the examination was carried 
‘out. In the case of Fulham, their taxi was 
examined in June, 1950, just under twelve 
months from the purchasing date. 

Another point for the prospective pur- 
chaser would be to get in touch with the 
Taxi Branch of the Transport and General 
‘Workers’ Union whose members, being taxi 
drivers, have an intimate knowledge of 
such vehicles and could possibly help with 
advice and information. 

As secondhand vehicles go they are very 
cheap. For theirs East Fulham paid £75— 
‘not bad for a 1933 vehicle examined 
annually. Sales have been made as low as 
£45-£50 but Len Maynard knows of none 
changing hands for more than £85. 

Tax is {16 5s. per annum and insurance 
roughly {4 per quarter. Most vehicles do 
around 18 miles to the gallon but when 
one considers the uses to which they can 
be put it would appear to be money well 
spent. 
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TAXI! 


Taxis were primarily constructed for 
carrying both passengers and considerable 
amounts of luggage. Len Maynard tells 
us he has had seven people squeezed into 
the back. Four is the comfortable maxi- 
mum but you never know, the time might 
come when you just had to get seven 
knockers-up into a certain street in double 
quick time. 3 


The luggage space at the driver’s left 
hand would be excellent for transporting 
literature or any bulky commodity, 
placards, bill-boards, you could even 
squeeze in the average-sized soap-box. The 
roof, too, with its built-in guard rail can 
carry a tremendous load. 


Taxis are particularly suitable for loud- 
speaker work. The person with the micro- 
phone can sit sealed up in the back, away 
from the.driver, not too visible to passers- 
by and with plenty of leg room around him 
when it comes to juggling with notes. 


Their manceuvrability is an added advan- 
tage. Able to turn in almost their own 
length, taxis can be taken to many places 
closed to the normal car, something to bear 
in mind when contemplating a loudspeaker 
campaign in narrow back-streets or bump- 
ing down to some village off the main road. 


And they are such unique vehicles. 
Unknown outside London, a Party possess- 
ing one, especially in the rural areas, would 
have a constant, conspicuous advertisement 
making people aware that the Labour 
Party was doing something each time they 
saw it pass by. 

They sound like a worthwhile investment, 
but Len Maynard advises quick decisions 
among Parties, leading to quick purchases. 
All sorts of people, from bookies to fruit 
merchants, have their eyes on secondhand 
London taxis. 
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THE CANDIDATE AND PARTY ORGANISATION 
by KYTHE HENDY + 
Prospective Parliamentary Candidate, Enfield West 


AFTER READING Jack Cutter’s article last 
month, it is tempting to title this 
article ‘Using Your Party’, but fear of 
derisive grins next time I visit my consti- 
tuency makes me more cautious. After 
some years of organising in the Labour 
Party, it has been interesting, and chas- 
tening, to discover how things look from 
the candidate’s point of view. For 
instance, no longer do I mentally divide 
members into ‘Workers’ and ‘Talkers’; 
talking is work too, terribly hard work, 
with results that are often unexpected and 
hard to assess, especially as reported in 
the local press. (‘Good heavens, can I 
really haye said that’?). 
Here are a few notes on some of the 
things that all candidates probably dis- 
cover, even after quite a limited experi- 
ence like mine and what a prospective 
candidate hopes to find in party 
organisation. 


1. A united Labour Party; no warring 
groups, no personal feuds. Friendly 
rivalry but no jealousy; plenty of active 
workers, led by a keen and competent 
Secretary, whether paid or voluntary. 


2. Ward organisation which works. <A 
marked register based on thorough and 
frequent canvassing, rather than on local 
folklore. No blank areas—‘Oh, Laurel 
Avenue is hopeless, all big, posh houses’. 
The scattered members who can be 
recruited in such streets are often made 
militant workers by their very isolation in 
the Tory camp. 


3. Plenty of Ward and central social 
events, which give the candidate a chance 
to get to know the members and their 
friends and families. 


4. A lively and working League of Youth. 
This is beyond price. Besides the obvious 
advantages, the League will keep the can- 
didate on his mental toes and discourage 
any tendency to pontificate. 


5. Careful attention to detail in all plan- 
ning, at meetings, at socials, at a mass 
canvass. To speak at a large, strange 
meeting without a proper introduction, or 
in a large hall without an audience except 
for a few party stalwarts; to be left in a 
corner at a social while all those present 
dance round cheek to cheek, or chat with 
old friends; to be taken canvassing with 
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if 
only a part share of a damp, flapping, un- 
marked, unpasted-up register, or worse, to” 
be relegated to the position of literature- 
carrier, without any introductions—all 
these things are very frustrating to the 
candidate, and a sad waste of his time and 
possibilities. _ And even candidates are 
alive between events, and do appreciate 
somewhere to put themselves between, say, 
addressing the Women’s Section at 3 
o’clock and turning up at the G.C. at 8. 


6. Opportunities for peaceful penetratiow 
into other local organisations, social, cul- 
tural, welfare, and so on. This needs good 
co-operation between individual Party 
members and local councillors, who can 
make the openings, and the candidate, who 
must be ready to turn up and make him- 
self pleasant. Such contacts on neutral 
ground can be very valuable. 


7. Good liaison between all Party units 
and the candidate. It is quite difficult but 
important to keep him informed of all 


events © in” “the * Party ‘and == the 
neighbourhood. 
8. Well organised publicity. In person, 


a candidate can only meet, speak to, or 
canvass a small percentage of the voters. 
But through the local press he can be 
well known to most of them. This means 
the Party should be on good terms with 
the local reporters and their photo- 
graphers, and should have zealous Press 
Officers, who feed the press suitable 
material all the time, and understand what 
is, and is not, news. Other publicity for 
meetings and social events is also most 
important; if the candidate is asked to 
attend as a draw or bait, his presence 
should be well advertised beforehand by 
posters, leaflets, loudspeakers and_ possibly 
paid advertisement. The best Christmas 
bazaar, with stalls piled high with charm- 
ing gifts sometimes fails because no-one 
has remembered to inform the public that 
it is being held. 


The Candidate Himself 


1. Obviously, he must try to become a 
really good speaker, and a worthy mouth: 
piece for the Labour Party in the- neigh- 
bourhood. The process of learning. 


though painful for al! concerned, is 
inescapable. 
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_2. He must make people want to work 
; _ hard—and the only sure-fire way is first 
__to work extremely hard himself, and never 
_ seem tired or unwilling; and second to be 
3 encouraging, appreciative and optimistic. 


_ 3. He can help local organisation; if it is 

_ backward or weak, he must try to find out 
how and why, and then, feeling his way 

with infinite tact, try to improve it by 

_ suggestions and by bringing in more 

- active workers. If local organisation is 

already good and strong, he can be care- 
ful not to be a nuisance, and can obey the 
Agent (see Jack Cutter’s article’ last 
month). 


E Two Special Jobs 


1. He should canvass as many severe as 
aaa on a selective basis; to get more 

- workers, or to win over the isl OUDERAS, or 
both. 


2. From the moment he is ieetenied: he 
_ should run. an advice service, and do his 
utmost to get free legal advice. The cases 
must be treated confidentially, but the 
_ service must be publicised. It is the only 
real proof that a candidate wants to do 
_ something for the constituents, and the 
only answer to the elector who says ‘he 
never comes near us till he comes to ask 
for our vote’. This means a lot of hard 
work, which tends to snowball, but I think 
all M.P.’s and candidates agree it is the 
most satisfying work they do. 


And The Candidate Must— 


He can—he must—have a warm smile 

_ and a firm handshake. He must not only 
be a sincere Socialist, but he must like 
people—all sorts of people, of all ages and 
both sexes. He must enjoy meeting them, 
and be interested in them — really 
interested. Otherwise he will be found 
out; if he is inwardly bored, it-will show 
in his face in an unguarded moment, and 
a dozen pairs of eyes will have noticed, 
will have been discouraged and dis- 
appointed. But if he really likes people, 
he will find it easy to be liked and 
accepted. People always respond to 
warmth and sincerity. 


And he must take care to spread himself 
out, and to talk to as many people as 
possible, including always the backroom 
boys and the girls in the kitchen and 
behind the stalls. 

If he can really do these things, then 
surely he will be an asset to the Agent and 
the Party, and to Socialism. 
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Preserving Ballot 
Secrecy 


MR. G. HUTCHINSON, K.C., M.C. 
(Conservative M.P. for Ilford 
North), asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
why, at Parliamentary and 
municipal, elections, the counter- 
foil of the ballot paper was 
marked with the elector’s num- 
ber on the register; and what 
steps are taken after the election 
to ensure that the secrecy of the 
ballot was preserved and that no 
comparison could be made be- 
tween the ballot paper and the 
register. 


MR. CHUTER EDE (Secretary of. 
State for Home Depariment) : 
The purpose of that procedure, 
which has been in operation 
unaltered since the Ballot Act, 
1872, was passed, was to enable 
invalid or fraudulent votes to be 
traced by order of a court in con- 
nection with legal proceedings. 
The law directs that the counter- 
foils shall be sealed up at the 
close of the poll and the ballot 
papers on the, completion of the 
count, that the sealed packets 
shall be forwarded at a Parlia- 
mentary election to the Clerk of 
the. Crown, or at a local govern- 
ment election to the clerk of the 
local authority; that they shall 
not be opened except by order of 
the House or a court im connec- 
tion with legal. procedure; and 
that they shall be destroyed after 
a year in the case of a Parlia- 
mentary election, or six months 
in the case of a local government 
election. In that way the secrecy 
of the ballot was preserved. 

HANSARD. 
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[Att AGENCY APPOINTMENTS made By 

the National Executive Committee 
are: Miss Betty Webb to Abingdon; Mr: 
L. Stay to Windsor; Mr. R. Dillon to 
Macclesfield; Mr. C. Smith to .Ashton- 
under-Lyne; Mr. S. F. Jacobs to Warring- 
ton; Miss I. M. Sampson to Shipley; Mr. 
E. Haggis to Dewsbury; Mr. H. Hutton to 
Leeds Central; Mr. W. Morris to Carmar- 
then. 
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EGISLATION ENACTED by the Labour Government since 1945 has brought the Party 
face to face with the actual difficulties involved in the solution of our social problems. 


the social services and nationalisation. 


With full employment there comes the 
problem of incentives and the distribution 
of labour. Nationalisation has brought out 
the question of alternative forms of control 
and the management of the nationalised 
industries. And the socia! services have 
led to discussions on what percentage of 
the national income should be allocated to 
them. 


Looking For The Answers 


The discussion of these and the many 
other difficulties can perform a very useful 
service to the Movement provided they are 
conducted in a manner which is looking for 
the answers and not in a way that leads to 
destructive and negative criticism. 


In the search for the answer to these 
problems it would appear necessary to 
establish some machinery whereby such 
questions can be examined in much greater 
detail than ever before. 


In addition to the discussion of these 
problems we are now faced with a situation 
different from that which existed while the 
Labour Party was in opposition. .All sec- 
tions of the Party are now being called 
upon to explain in much greater detail the 
actions of the Government and to defend 
them against the attacks of our opponents. 


In the past, the Party in opposition has 
based its propaganda on the prevailing 
conditions of the -times. Poverty, low 
wages, unemployment, bad housing, etc. 
were the targets of our attack. The legis- 
lation of the Labour Government has very 
largely abolished the conditions upon 
which our propaganda was based, and the 
abolition of these conditions called for a 
new approach, an approach adapted to the 
times, with the absence of those conditions 
which prevailed before the coming to 
power of a Labour Government. 


This new situation, therefore, calls for a 
much more detailed discussion of policy 
with the object of securing a much better 
informed membership. Intelligent and 
constructive discussion along these lines 
could do a great deal to eliminate some of 


the vagueness which exists about policy 
and the negative criticism resulting there- 
from. 


i 


For example, this legislation has brought further problems related to full employment, — 


. 
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It could also add strength to the Party by 


providing background information for all 


and, in particular, to a very large percen- — 


tage of people who have entered the Party 
since 1945- 
vagueness may not be amiss. 


“Agents and Party secretaries will be 
familiar with the following statement: 
‘Oh yes, we have nationalisation all right, 
but what we want is socialisation!’ 


Now whatever this statement may mean, 
in it is implied that something is, or is not 
being done in the nationalised industries 
which should be done. 
true to say that what we want is ‘socialisa- 
tion’ it is not a very helpful way of indica- 
ting what, if anything, is wrong in any 
particular industry and of explaining how 
it should be remedied. A much more help- 
ful contribution to the solution of any 
given problem is to find out first of all 
what the difficulties are and to offer con- 
structive proposals as to how they may be 
overcome. 


Catch-words 


Again in discussions on policy-one fre- 
quently meets with the statement that 
some proposition is not ‘real socialism’, 
Such phrases and catch-words do not help 
decide whether, for example, old age pen- 
sions or family allowances should be 
increased, or whether the wages of any 
particular group of workers should be 
increased. 


It may be true that such slogans do serve 
a purpose, but if they are used very loosely 
they are too often a means of avoiding 
discussion on any particular problem, par- 
ticularly if the facts of a given situation 
do not fit individual beliefs. 


It is possible that some of the criticisms 
among members comes from the fact that 
the Party’s long struggle for power and the 
long years of opposition have given undue 
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One or two examples of such 


While it may be > 


_ emphasis to this negative approach, some- 
thing which is not in keeping with the 
_ changed circumstances brought about by a 
_ Labour Government in office. If this be 
_ so, then we must take steps to ensure that 
- such emphasis is replaced with one giving 
-a more positive approach. The change can, 
no doubt, be assisted by an expansion of 
political and economic discussion within 

_ the Party. 


Many reasons can be advanced for giving 
_-a higher priority to the development of 
_ policy discussion within the Party. There 
is some evidence that the general standard 
_ of political knowledge among the electorate 
has increased of recent years. 


Political discussions on the radio and 
television, secondary education for all, and 
* the raising of the school leaving age to 15 

will accentuate this process. We must, 
_ therefore, ensure that our own educational 
- techniques keep pace with the advancing 
standards of the electorate. 


This means, in fact, lifting the level of 
education within the Party. A great deal 
thas been achieved in recent years to keep 

_ the membership well informed by the 
supply of attractive material from head- 
quarters. It is doubtful whether this 
material is as widely read and discussed as 
it should be, and all possible steps should 
be taken to secure the much-needed 

- development of this discussion and 
reading. 


Failure to keep the Party in front of the 
electorate in political knowledge means a 
decline in the power of the Party. Further- 
more, few in the Party to-day would deny 
the need for mass membership, but some 
regard must be had for quality as well as 
quantity. 


The quality of the membership should be 
looked upon as being co-equal to the quan- 
tity. Any improvement in the quality 
would soon begin to pay dividends in the 
field of propaganda, giving us as it would 
many more individuals capable of explain- 
ing and defending our policy in the fac- 
tory, field, and retail store. 


Those who believe educational activity to 
be a competitor with organisation should 
bear this point in mind. They are, in fact, 
complementary ways of keeping a Labour 
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Changing times and conditions 
lead to the realisation that 
a changed outlook is also 
necessary if Labour’s plans 
and policies are to be appre- 
ciated intelligently. In this 
article the Party’s recently 
appointed Education Officer 
outlines the problem and 
discusses the position as it is 
today. He contends that 
Education and Organisation 


should go hand in hand. 
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Government in office and therefore the 
desired end of securing the implementation 
of socialist policy. 


With the Party in office, we have been 
called upon for the first time to fill a very 
large number of responsible positions in 
local government and on other governing 
bodies. 


The filling of these positions has, in some 
cases, met with difficulty and any steps 
which can lead to an increase in the supply 
of trained and capable people will 
strengthen the position of the Party. 


Remember that the Party is frequently 
judged by the actions of its members at all 
levels, including those with the minimum 
of -responsibility. The development of 
existing talent within the Party to fill these 
various positions can only lead to an 
increase in the strength and prestige of the 
Party. 


A System You Will Bless 


by W. H. VAUGHAN, O.B.E., J.P., General Secretary, Aberavon CLP. 


Ox FEELS QUITE a veteran after having 

been Agent in a strong Labour con- 
stituency such as this for eighteen years. 
Since 1922, no matter what opposition was 
ranged against us, we have returned a 
Labour Member to Parliament. 


This, I suppose, can be taken as quite a 
good record but it was not achieved with- 
out hard work spread over many shoulders 
and consistent, systematic planning. 


In this article I would like to deal with 
one very important aspect of planning and 
campaigning, important in so far that it 
provides against probably our greatest 
enemy, the lapsing of people’s memories. 
Forgetfulness on the part of individuals 
and among the masses is undoubtedly our 
greatest handicap. 


Take the example best known to us all at 

the present moment. The magnificent 
achievements of Labour over the past six 
years tend to be cancelled out in many 
minds because of the difficulty in stem- 
ming price increases. 


To combat this tendency successfully we 

must put forward an intelligent and 
understandable case as to the ‘whys and 
wherefors’. Above all, we must be able to 
show, and to prove that our political 
opponents would make conditions worse 
rather than better. There is a simple 
method of achieving this. 


First, let us establish one fundamental 
principle, often repeated, but not acted 
upon as frequently as we might wish. 
When one General Election is over, pre- 
parations must be put in hand immediately 
for the next. Unless this principle is 
followed zealously the suggestion which I 
make will serve no purpose. My sugges- 
tion is really very simple, but the most 
effective weapons are often the simplest. 


Get an ordinary box-file and mark it ‘For 
next General Election—Press cuttings and 
facts’. You need something else, too, a 
pair of scissors. With your file and scissors 
you are ready to clip from newspapers and 
periodicals all those sentences, paragraphs, 
complete stories sometimes, favourable to 
ourselves and damaging to the opposition. 

As you clip and file away remember to 
quote dates and the name of the periodi- 
cal. Read, then clip immediately has 
always been my rule after discovering, 
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many years ago, that to put off means — 
forgetting or finding that someone has — 
swiped the copy containing your potential — 
vote-winning quote. 


The day will come, it is inevitable, when 
a General Election looms not as something 
far away but as the vital immediate con- 
cern narrowed down to a few weeks. You 
may have to publish an ‘election special’ 
and such a special in embryo—four blank, 
white pages—can have a frightening effect — 
when one settles in to writing and laying 
it out, fully aware that every square inch 
of space must be taken up with hard- 
hitting material. 


That is when my file comes in handy, 
when I bless the day I first opened it. 
Take my advice and begin clipping. If 
I have attained any success in organisation 
and electioneering it is because I try to be 
thorough and systematic between elections 
and one point I am thorough over is keep- 
ing that valuable little clippings file right 
up to date—and always in order. 
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“BOOK REVIEW 


HERE CAN BE no doubt that Labour’s 
greatest enemy is Apathy,’ writes Reg 
Wallis, District Officer for Lancashire and 

Cheshire in his Foreword to Dare We 
Pooh-Pooh ‘52, a recently published 
"pamphlet by Norman G. Atkinson, Agent 
at Droylsden. 


Norman Atkinson has gone to the dic- 
tionary and found that ‘apathy’ is 
described there as meaning ‘insensibility 
and indifference’. 

While accepting such a definition as com- 
_plete he does not consider it either suffi- 
cient or fair comment to describe all who 
fail to record their vote as _ being 

‘apathetic’. He attempts to simplify the 

“analysis by dividing the two groups—_.e., 
-yoters and non-yoters—into two sections, 
the ‘floating’ or ‘confused’ vote and the 
‘solid core’. 
- He says: ‘Our job as individuals must be 
in the vanguard of the battle against these 
_afflictions. If we realise that “confusion” 
-and “apathy” may cost the Labour Party 

many important gains at the next General 

Election we can arrest the drift by action 
now. Let us declare that the campaign is 
“on, for if it is left too late disaster will be 
the price of our own “apathy”.’ 

This pamphlet calls on those whom the 
writer describes as the ‘militants’ to be 
continually about the task of discussing 
-and explaining ‘the problems of social 
reform to those who live in continual 
political darkness. They must endeavour 
to switch on the light and. give these 
people a chance to see the way forward in 
such a lucid manner that extra persuasion 
at election times will not be necessary.’ 

Atkinson has carefully analysed election 
results since 1947, reaching the conclusion 
that in those contests between a Tory and 
a Labour candidate the Tories have 
inevitably achieved the ballot box support 
of a very high percentage of their total 
strength, whereas in the case of Labour 
candidates support has fluctuated. 


_Militancy to Defeat Communism 
and Toryism 


He deduces from this that the Tories are 

now pulling out their maximum strength 
but have discovered to their amazement 
that, despite all the weight of propaganda 
which they wield, the size of their ‘solid 
core’ of support has not appreciably 
increased. 

‘All that has happened,’ he writes, ‘is that 
it has become much more determined to 
yote in strength and, as the election results 
indicate, the “floating vote” has to a cer- 
tain degree been influenced by their mass 
anti-Government propaganda.’ 

He rightly attaches considerable impor- 
tance to Local Government and again 
insists that in this sphere, as in the 
national sphere, Socialist militants must 
break down the common illusions adopted 
by many ‘floating votes’ towards the im- 
portance of Local Government, replacing 
them by a constructive approach to muni- 
cipal citizenship. 

Reg. Wallis declares in his Foreword that 
he is not wholly in agreement with all the 
detail of the arguments advanced, never- 
theless, like him, the majority of Labour 
supporters will find themselves in com- 
plete accord with the main theme. 

This is an important little booklet 
because, as Wallis again points out, 
apathy is creating misunderstandings in 
other directions. He reminds us that 
Communists have captured office, locally, 
regionally and, in _ isolated cases, 
nationally, in the Trade Unions, only 
because of apathy among average Trade 
Unionists. 

For the defeat of the twin evils, Conser- 
vatism and Communism, apathy must be 
overcome and in stressing the responsi- 
bility of the individual member of the 
Labour Party and the trade unions this 
pamphlet does a good job of work. 

It deserves a wide circulation, costs two- 
pence, and copies can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Droylsden Constituency 
Labour Party, 232 Guide Lane, Auden- 


shaw, Manchester. 


MORTONS FOR STATIONERY 


Write for samples and new List of ENVELOPES, DUPLICATING 
INKS, TYPEWRITER RIBBONS and CARBONS 
etc. as supplied to scores of Labour Party and Trade Union Offices 
Mortons, 37 Wheatsheaf Hail, Wheatsheaf Lane, London,S,W.8 


PAPERS, STENCILS, 
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NE WEAKNESS OF our movement in 
Buckinghamshire is that the 
three wings, the Labour Party, the 
Trade Unions and the Co-operatives 
seldom take joint action. We should 
have made more progress in the 
county if the habit had been formed 
of using our combined resources in 
an effort to make progress. 


When we knew in February that Ayles- 

bury had been ‘selected as the site for a 
Labour Party Regional Rally the five Con- 
stituency Agents quickly obtained the 
support of the Bucks. Federation of 
Labour Parties for the idea of an All- 
County Festival Gala to be organised by 
the Labour, Trade Union and Co-operative 
Movement. The next step was to obtain 
the support of the Co-operative Party and 
the County Committee of Trades Councils. 
This was done and it was agreed to 
summon a meeting of delegates from all 
local organisations in the county to 
discuss a plan drawn up by the Labour 
Party Agents. The response to this meet- 
ing was staggering. Over roo delegates 
came from all parts of the county and 
demonstrated by their interest and enthu- 
siasm that there was a future in such 
joint action. 


Our scheme was accepted with some 
modifications and provided for the follow- 
ing activities: —1. Demonstration with 
Labour, Trade Union and Co-operative 
speakers. 2. A  Tableaux Procession 
depicting our history over the past 100 
years, 3. “The Singing Englishmen’, a 
feature programme of workers’ songs in 
British life with the Workers’ Music 
Association Choir, soloists and a_ brass 
band. 4. Children’s Sports and Entertain- 
ment. 5. Tug of War. 6. Cakes and Pre- 
serves Competitions. aR Cooking 
Demonstrations. 8. Exhibition of work 
produced by the Occupational Therapy 
Department of the local Mental Hospital. 
9. Whist Drive. 10. Open Air Dancing. 
11. An Admission Draw. 12. As many 
side-shows as we could produce. ; 


. 


4 
In this programme we stressed parti- 
cularly (1) the children’s activities 


through the sports, pony rides and the 
children’s entertainer, and (2) the History 
of our Moyement through the Tableaux 
Procession, and (3) the choral performance 
of ‘The Singing Englishmen.’ 


We decided to omit the following acti- 
vities normally associated with fetes: 
Baby Show, because of the heart-burnings 
caused to the unsuccessful mother, who 
imagines all sorts of things wrong with 
her baby if it does not win the first prize. 
Horticultural Show, because very little 
was available in the gardens in mid-June. 
Rabbit Show, because of our failure to 
find an expert to organise it. Knobbly 
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knees and Beautiful ankles, because such 
things are hackneyed. 


Our next problem was how to organise 
the Gala. It was agreed by the delegate 
meeting that a Gala Committee should be 
formed of the five Labour Party Agents. 
three Co-operative Representatives nomin- 
ated by the Aylesbury Society, three 
representatives of the six Trades Council: 
in the county, and the Treasurer of the 
Aylesbury C.L.P., who was joint Gali 
Treasurer with one of the Co-operativ 
nominees. 


From the very beginning it was acceptec 
that the Labour Party Agents would d 
most of the work and were given majo 
tasks: —Tableaux Organiser — R. Bell 
chambers (Buckingham C.L.P.); Press anc 
Publicity—M. J. Smyth (Slough C.L,P)) 
Demonstration Organiser—C. Bloomfieli 
(Wycombe C.L,P.); Site Planning an 
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Chief Steward—J. McMillan (South Bucks. 
PCLP.); and myself as General Organiser. 


_ The next principle established was that 
_organisations large and small should make 
‘themselves responsible for specific acti- 
Yities. To assist this we sent out over 500 
“questionnaires to the branch organisa- 
tions, together with the maximum informa- 
‘tion about our intentions and suggestions 
about the type of sideshows needed. 


_ The questions asked were:—1. Are you 
“prepared to bring a party to the Gala? 
2. Will you stage one of the tableaux out- 
lined? 3. Will you organise one of the 
“Major activities outlined? 4. Will you 
‘provide one of the sideshows? 5. How 
“many stewards can you provide? 6. Have 
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esbury C.L.P. 


you any suggestions to make for Gala 
activities? 

As a result the Aylesbury Co-operative 
Education Committee agreed to organise 
the Children’s Sports and Entertainment, 
the newly-formed Labour Women’s Advi- 
sory Council for Bucks, the Cakes and 
Preserves Competitions, a local party to 
organise the Tug-of-War, another party, 
through a publican member, to provide 
the licensed bar, a women’s section to sell 
ice-cream, and the local branch of the 
E.T.U. to provide electric lighting and 
power on the field. In addition some 15 
organisations offered to participate in the 
Tableaux Procession, 30 to provide side- 
shows and 20 to provide stewards. 

In this, and in all other respects, the 
poorest response received was from the 
Trade Union branches. Only one of the 
three Trades Council delegates ever 
attended the Gala Committee meetings. 


This can be attributed to the fact that 
trade union branches, being parts of 
national organisations, are only very 
loosely connected with the Trades Coun- 
cils, who have little power to influence 
the branches. In contrast to this, the 
Constituency Labour Parties and the Co- 
operative Party had much greater means 
at their disposal to influence their consti- 
tuent parts into active participation. 


With the results of the questionnaire in 
our possession the Gala Committee was 
able to translate ideas into reality. 


The financial foundation upon which all 

else was to be based was the Admission 
Draw, with 40 prizes valued at £150, which 
we calculated to do two things. First, 
the profit on the Draw was to pay the 
£900 proposed expenditure so that all 
money taken on the day would be clear 
profit. This would then act as an 
insurance against rain without our having 
to pay the very high premiums demanded 
by insurance companies. Second, by 
using draw tickets as free admission tickets 
we hoped to attract a large number of 
customers to the field. Every ticket sold 
was good publicity for the gala. 


Our first calculation was upset because 
instead of grossing {1,000 as we had 
planned, we received only 640. The 
Aylesbury C.L.P. was the only large 
organisation to meet its sales quota, pos- 
sibly by being on the site of the gala and 
having its Secretary/Agent as the pro- 
moter. A great help was the sale of 
tickets though the local Co-operative 
Society’s shops, roundsmen, etc. If the 
tickets had been pushed as well in other 
parts of the county, we should have made 
a handsome profit on the whole gala 
instead of barely meeting expenses. 


The Draw certainly achieved its second 
purpose, for in a town where the best open- 
air functions normally attract about 3,000 
people, we had an attendance of nearly 
three times that number. Under a 
thousand paid for admission on the day, 
so the majority used a draw ticket for 
admission. 
(Please turn to page 158) 
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Reaching the Voter in His Hostel 


by FRED DAVENPORT, Agent, Gloucester C.L.P. 


Pp view oF the likelihood of a General 
Election being held with the current 
Register in force, the postal vote problem 
is vitally important, and readers in whose 
constituency there is a National Service 
Industrial Hostel will be interested in our 
experience in Gloucester. f 
~ In this constituency there is a large hostel 
with a resident population averaging 800. 
The inflow and outflow of residents varies 
but is about 50 per month. This presents 
a special problem, and I decided that the 
only way to deal with it was by direct 
personal action. 


Missing Men 

I explained the situation to the hostel 
manager, pointing out that although some 
400 had left the hostel since November 
zoth, 1950, inquiries showed that not a 
single application had been made for a 
postal vote, and therefore the 400 were 
going to lose their votes unless something 
was done about it. He readily agreed to 
help, and when I and a colleague visited 
the hostel armed with the Register, he 
placed his records at our disposal. 

We discovered that although some 400 
had actually left the hostel, most of them 
were not on the Register, having arrived 
after the qualifying date. There were 163 
on the Register who had left, but as 18 
had either left the United Kingdom or 
were still in the area 145 were entitled to a 
postal vote. We made a list of their home 
addresses obtained from the hostel records, 
and to all of them I sent the following 
circular, with a copy of R.P.F.8 with the 
top half completed : 


YOU FORGOT SOMETHING 
Dear Friend, 

When you left Brockworth Hostel you 
thought you took all your belongings with 
you, but there was something very impor- 
tant which you forgot. 

That something was your VOTE. 

Until March, 1952, when.a new Register 
of Electors is printed, your vote is still for 
Brockworth Hostel. Although you are no 
longer there, you can vote by post if you 
will complete the enclosed form. Just put 
the address where you want your ballot 
paper to be sent, sign your name and the 
date and drop into any letter box. 

When the General Election takes place a 
ballot paper will be sent to the address 
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you put on the form and you will be able 
lo vote by post. ¥ 
Unless you do this you will lose your | 
vote at any election. held before next 
March, so please don’t delay. It won't 
take a minute. 4 
It will be noted that the circular can be 
used for any constituency by deleting 
‘Brockworth Hostel’ and inserting the 
name of the town or district. 4 
At the time of writing, two weeks after 
the circular went out, 33 had been returned 
to the Registration Officer. Our know- 
ledge of the hostel assures us that almost 
all will be Labour votes. 
The question of postal votes for people 
coming into the hostel from other con- 
stituencies presents a formidable problem. 
Without some official action, the only way 
would be to have keen Party workers 
living in the hostel keeping a constant 
check on all newcomers. The difficulty is 
that it would not be possible to consult the 
appropriate Register. 


Permission Refused 


Our biggest handicap is that Party 
organisation in hostels is extremely diffi- 
cult, and until recently we did not have a 
single Party member inside the hostel. 
Apart from one meeting at the time of an 
election, permission to hold meetings 
inside the hostel has been refused by the 
Hostels Corporation, and we are not 
allowed to canvass or sell literature. 

Another difficulty is that there are no 
real ‘residents’ as most of those who stay 
there do so only as a temporary measure 
until other accommodation is found. No 
sooner have we got three or four really 
interested than they leave to live some- 
where else. 

We would be very glad to hear from 
other constituencies with the same 
problem. There must be many such 
hostels throughout the country with many 
thousands of workers living in them, and 
without doubt the large majority are 
Labour supporters. Unless the barriers 
are removed and Labour Party workers are 
allowed to contact the workers inside the 
precincts of the hostel they will remain 
outside our ranks, and through the lack of 


proper contact many thousands of postal 
votes will be lost. 
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Studying Maps Won’t Win 
ae Elections | 


zp says JACK CUTTER 


7 ast Monts, after a_ spiel about 
candidates and how best to use them, 

x promised, rather rashly, to write about 

e other aspects of local strategy in an 
election. 
You will recall that we divided election 
Strategy into two sections—national and 
local. National strategy deals with such 
ings as the timing of the election, the 
aain issues on which the Party will fight 
nd the manner in which they will be 
resented. They are decisions to be taken 
_ the high-ups and we in the consti- 
a ° have little or no control over 

em 

Local strategy, however, is very much 
our ration of Pekoe. If it is good, plus a 
good organisation, we attract and poll 
eyery possible Labour vote. If it is bad or 
non-existent, we lose possible votes and, 
eyen with a good organisation, may fail 
to win a winnable constituency. 
‘Unseen Organisation’ 

Most Agents with sense (and that means 
most Agents, period) study not only the 
map, but also the make-up of the consti- 
tuency in their charge—its industrial 
interests, its development potential, the 
loyalties, prejudices and inclinations of its 
electorate, and plans his psychological 
approach—nhis ‘unseen organisation’ — 
accordingly. 

He recognises that no two constituencies 
are exactly alike just as no two election 
campaigns are alike. If he is new to the 
constituency, he considers whether the 
methods he employed, no matter how 
successfully, in his last constituency are 
suitable for this one. He decides to what 
extent they can be adjusted to different 
conditions or whether they must be 
scrapped entirely in favour of an entirely 
different technique. 

He examines, critically and dispassion- 
ately, the general average temperament of 
his electors. Are they the free and easy 
type, naturally witty and nimble- minded, 
as are most Cockneys, Lancastrians and 
Slaswegians? If so they will appreciate 
the snappy slogan with a grin in it. Or 
are they the more ponderous, solemn type 
who take their politics very seriously and 
vho may be offended by what they would 
‘egard as smart-alec levity? His decisions 
yn this will determine not only the nature 
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of his poster and slogan campaign, but 
also the make-up of his election address 
and his~briefing of candidate, canvassers 
and key-workers. |. 

Eyen then he will not necessarily apply a 
general classification to his entire consti- 
tuency. Some parts of it may have a 
preponderance of electors in group A, and 
others of electors in group B. If so, he 
tries to vary his approach and technique 
during the nursing and active-preparations 
periods, though he seldom has the time or 
money to do this during the actual elec- 
tion contest. 

He will study his opponents, probing and 
exploiting their weaknesses and counter- 
ing their strengths by proper and legiti- 
mate means, avoiding personalities and 
rancour. 

He will, of course, avoid the obvious 
gaffes and pitfalls, such as offending the 
local Press, telling his workers that they 
are a dumb lot compared with those in 
his last constituency or allowing his can- 
didate to go around repeating an obvious 
mistake all over the place. For instance, 
there was a candidate once who fought a 
constituency in which the chief industries 
were whisky distilling and stock rearing 
and who insisted in interlarding his 
political material with strictures on the 
benefits of total abstinence and vege- 
tarianism. Someone should have taken 
him aside and told him the facts of life, 
or, alternatively, strangled him. 

The Agent will be constantly on the 
watch for a good local theme or motif as 
a reinforcement to general policy. Indeed, 
it need not be entirely local. There may 
be one aspect of the national policy which 
is of special advantage to his constituency, 
but which, because of the necessity to be 
brief and general in the national mani- 
festo, is not particularly highlighted. He 
will bring sufficient emphasis to this point 
either by issuing special literature, under- 
lining it in the election address, specialised 
posters, briefing his speakers or headlining 
it in the news-sheet. 

We have noted that no two election con- 
tests are alike. Policy details are always 
changing. Issues which seem of minor 
importance early in the campaign may 
spring into sudden prominence as_ it 

(Please turn to page 155) 
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Further Economies in Paper and 
| - Printing © 
by LEN SIMS, National Agent’s Department 


MY previous article on paper economy dealt, in the main, with matter produced iD 
the Party’s office by the duplicator. This month I want to review the positior 
‘of printed matter, and stationery in particular. 


The importance of economy can well be 
illustrated by the following extracts from 
the May issue of Members’ Circular, the 
monthly journal of the British Federation 
of Master Printers: ‘Broadly speaking the 
prices of papers used by printers are 
approximately double what they were 
twelve months ago and some five or six 
times what they were before the war.’ It 
goes on to quote current prices of certain 
papers (as used by organisations such as 
ourselves) on quantities of less than 3% 
cwt. as compared to a year ago: ; 

Price per Ib. 


O59) EOS" 

White Art (as used for 

Election Addresses) 1/338 2/138 
Imitation Art (often used 

for Election Addresses) 1154d. 1/10% 
Woodfree S/C & M/F (for 

general use) ees g0 sameaT fy fova 
White Bond (for sta- _ 

tionery) ... rid. aft 


Then follows a significant paragraph from 
The Board of Trade Journal of 21st April, 
1951, which stated that ‘it is estimated that 
for certain grades of chemical pulp prices 
will, in the course of the next few months, 
reach levels exceeding ten times those of 
pre-war ... The phenomenal prices now 
being paid for wood-pulp must before long 
find expression in further steep rises in the 
price of paper, board and manufactures 
thereof.’ 

This, plus the scarcity, makes economy 
essential. Agents and Secretaries would be 
well advised to see their local printer 
regarding supplies and, if possible, pur- 
chase sufficient for election needs, no 
matter when the election may come. A 
small fee will doubtless be charged for 
storage but it will be well worth while 
even over a period. 

Let us now look at duplicating paper and 
envelopes. ‘These are not only dear but 
also scarce and the following comparisons 
give an indication of the rise in price: 

Duplicating Paper (medium quality) 
April 1950 July 1951 
perream per ream 
Foolscap ... Me 13/4 24/4 
‘Quarto 10/10 18/9 
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Envelopes (including printing and PTFy) 
June 1950 July 195m 


per 1,000 per 1,000 
gun. XA in. 13/4 24/9 
Gait 232 Inge 9/3 19/8 


These prices might vary from those pz 
by some Parties but they are based om 
enquiries made for the purpose of this 
article. In any case, the proportionate 
increases will work out the same. In fai 
where a number of Parties have been abl 
to buy in bulk or on favoured terms, these 
concessions are being withdrawn, therefore 
costs will be even greater. | 

In addition to the cost of paper and the 
likelihood of a further increase must be 
added the recent rise in wages of printers, 
thus making print even dearer. 

How then can we effect a saving? Whilst 
the amount of printing ordered by the 
average Party is limited, economies cam 
be made. 

Letterheadings: Here I feel economies 
can be effected in a number of ways. First 
by using a heading in keeping with the 
length of letter written. We tend to use a 
standard quarto heading (10 in. X 8 in.) 
irrespective of it being for brief acknow- 
ledgement or lengthy treatise. Instead of 
quarto, order sixmo (8 in. x 634 in.) next 
time. This, as the names suggest, will 
give two extra copies per full sheet. In 
addition order a supply of octavo (8in. x 
5 in.) headings for brief replies. 

A point to be taken into consideration 
here. It will tend to reduce the length of 
the letter you are writing and this can 
often be done to advantage—making the 
letter more businesslike in approach as well 
as saving in time. 

I have often noticed that lengthy com- 
munications are written on printed head- 
ings whereas, of course, the first sheet 
should be headed and the remainder writ- 
ten on plain paper as continuation sheets. 

When displaying a heading, see that it is 
neat and tidy, not straggling all over the 
place and so reducing the writing area 
Many Parties would improve their station 
ery by giving a little more thought to this 

Should you have a large stock of head 
ings, it might be worth while cutting some 
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a 
of them in half so as to have a long octavo. 
The off-cuts to be used as continuation 
eets or for other purposes. A number of 
arties use their octavo headings this way 
to save the cost of setting two different 
headings and uniformity is achieved as 
well as expense saved. : 
Envelopes: These can be eliminated in 
number of instances such as circular 
notices, result sheets, etc. In order to assist 
the postal authorities, the open end of the 
un-enveloped communication could be 
fixed with a small piece of gummed paper 
(around postage stamp size) in the centre 
of the opening. 
-Gummed paper could also be used to 
cover up the address on envelopes received 
when in good condition. Admittedly 
appearance suffers and a box is needed to 
keep them in, but an economy is effected. 
‘The backing paper or carbon copy: 
Instead of using the usual ‘flimsy’ why not 
look to see if there are any surplus leaflets 
or circulars printed on one side only and 
use them? Make sure, of course, that you 
strike across the printed matter to save any 
possible confusion. To some this might 
appear to be most undignified and un- 
desirable but the issue has to be faced and 
this is one way of facing it. 
In effecting economies, do, keep within 
reason. Do not let the desire for economy 
reach the stage where any old piece of 
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develops. Issues which seemed of supreme 
importance at the beginning sometimes 
flop and fade out. Sometimes the outlook 
and attitude, to say notHing of the energy 
of a candidate will be very different at the 
end of a.campaign from those of his early 
approaches. Sometimes there are adequate 
funds to go near the legal limit. Some- 
times money is so tight that every shilling 
Must be watched to obtain the utmost 
yote-securing value. Sometimes there are 
plenty of workers, well trained, keen and 
acquainted with the district; sometimes 
they are inadequate in number and 
training. 


Sometimes an electorate is easily reached; 
sometimes it is difficult and expensive to 
attract their attention. In some places 
people will flock to meetings and in others, 
especially dormitory constituencies, they 
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paper will do. This will not only look 


untidy but tend to untidiness as well as — 
making filing difficult. Even though we 
may have to be economical we can still 
have neatness and order. 


News Sheets: Most of these publications 
are straightforward in format and quite 
well produced. The circulation might be 
reviewed in order to see if real waste 
occurs. The quality of the paper might 
receive attention though this is, to a great 
extent, dependent on supplies and whether 
illustrations are used. . 


General: In day to day printing a 

Party should consider what is really 
necessary and whether it fulfils the-pur- 
pose for which it is intended. I often feel 
that printing is done to eliminate the per- 
sonal approach to people and this can have 
a deleterious effect upon the Party and 
public. 


When advertising meetings, the usual 
octavo bill might be slightly reduced in 
size to get more out of each full sheet and 
less wording used to redress the balance. 


This problem of scarcity and cost must 
naturally lead us to the question of what 
will happen when a General Election 
comes. Printing plays such an important 
part in an effective election campaign that 
attention must be given to it well in 
advance, : 


dribble along in small numbers, reluc- 
tantly and late. Sometimes the election is 
in the summer when long daylight hours 
lighten the workers’ tasks; sometimes it 
is in winter amid snow, sleet, fog or 
intense cold. 


All these factors are part of the infinite 
variety of electioneering and help to give 
it zest to the keen campaigner. They also 
serve to prove that there is no rule of 
thumb strategy which will apply every- 
where to all elections. Each one requires 
its own special study: each one demands 
that the Agent and his executive 
colleagues, while building up their organi- 
sation, must also be able to work out 
another plan of campaign in addition to 
the organisational—the stategy best suited 
to that particular election, that particular 
candidate and that particular constituency. 


Any Questions ? or 


PAT CAVANAUGH, National Agent’s Department, this month 
with the question of Elections by vote and by ballot. 


[petzess REQUESTING INFORMATION about 

the correct procedure to be adopted 
when a yote is necessary are regularly 
appearing in our post. Instead of dealing 
with a number of varying questions this 
month, I thought it might be useful if I 
devoted the whole of my monthly feature 
to this important issue. 

At a meeting where the business includes 
the election of a committee, an officer or 
a delegate, considerable confusion often 
occurs because those present are not clear 
on the procedure to be adopted or the 
reasons for such a procedure. 


Generally speaking, the method used 
will depend on the importance of the 
position to be filled and also the number 
of nominees who have accepted nomina- 
tion. The most essential point is that 
everyone should be aware at the very 
commencement of the meeting the pro- 
cedure it is intended to operate and for it 
to be carried through to its finality. Under 
no circumstances should the procedure be 
changed after one or more. votes have 
been taken, 

If the position is not very important it 
is quite usual for it to be filled by a show 
of hands, the person receiving the highest 
number of votes being declared elected, 
irrespective of whether or not he, or she, 
receives a clear majority. By ‘clear 
majority’ we mean more than half of the 
total number of votes cast. 


Even so, should the voting be very close 
it is often advisable to take a second vote 
between the two or three candidates who 
receive the most support. This simple pro- 
cess of declaring elected the candidates 
with the highest number of votes on a 
single or double show of hands is usually 
sufficient to answer for all ordinary pur- 
poses. 

Where the position to be filled is one of 
importance, the vote should be by ballot 
and the nominees progressively eliminated 
until one receives a clear majority. The 
reasons are quite simple, firstly that a 
ballot vote allows everyone to vote in 
secrecy without indicating to others their 
preference, and secondly that the success- 
ful nominee should have the knowledge 
that he has the support of the majority of 
the persons voting. 
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The procedure adopted in these cases i 
known as the ‘Exhaustive Vote’ and eac 
person is entitled to one vote less than the 
number of nominees. r 

The votes are then counted, the nomines 
receiving the least number of votes drop: 
out and a second ballot is taken. If neces: 
sary, further rounds are conducted in the 
same way until the number left is one 
more than the number required to fill the 
vacancies. 

For instance; if there are four nominee: 
for two positions, the person receiving the 
lowest rumber of votes on the first count 
would be eliminated. A vote on the 
remaining three nominees is then taker 
and the two receiving the highest numbe1 
of votes would be declared elected. If 
however, only one person was to bk 
elected, the person with the lowest numbe! 
of votes would again be eliminated 
leaving only two, and a straight vote 
would then be taken between them. 

This is a tedious process and althougt 
absolutely the fairest it is sometimes toc 
lengthy to be operated and a variation 0: 
this method is in common use. While i 
does not give quite the same amount 0' 
discrimination in the voting, it doe 


nevertheless have considerable advantage: 
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over the practice of election by a simple 
majority. 

By this second method electors have th: 
same number of votes as there are vacan 
cies to be filled, the nominees receiving; 
the least number of votes are. eliminated 
and further ballots taken until the can 
didates at the top of the poll obtain : 
clear majority. 

One further point which applies to eithe: 
variation of the ‘Exhaustive’ procedure i: 
that on each round it is not only the can 
didate with the lowest number of vote 
who should drop out, but also any other 
whose votes, when added to those of thi 
lowest candidate, still total less than th 
number obtained by the candidate im 
mediately above them in the ballot. 


A simple example often serves to clarif 
a point when further words would tend t 
make it more complicated and in con 
cluding this article with one I trust it wil 
add clarity to the issue. 


(Continued at foot of next column) 


T]\HERE ARE SOME who believe that the 
_~ functions of a student in the Labour 
movement should be detailed study and 
comment on the theoretical application of 
‘Socialist planning. A student has far 
‘More time than anyone else to devote to 
‘such thought and without expert 
theoretical knowledge no plan can be a 
- success. 

On the other hand, unless the Labour 
Party is in power there is no possibility of 
any plan being put into operation and 
while Socialist thinking is an interesting 
study, its effect can only be long term. 
Last year a number of resolutions were 
; passed by N.A.L.S.O. clubs urging that 
"some more practical work be undertaken 
and the result was the creation of a new 
Clarion Campaign Movement. 


Last Year 


In the same way as a student has more 
time for detailed reading and study than 
‘anyone else, so his vacations are much 
longer than those of young people doing a 
full time job. The Clarion Campaigns 
enable Labour students to spend at least 
a part of their free time in really construc- 
tive and useful work. The scheme is for a 

team, ranging from three to ten members, 
to visit a constituency and to work in it 
for at least a week. Their work varies 
according to the individual constituency 


Election of a Party Treasurer.—Fifty-six 
delegates present. Six candidates for the 
position. 

First Vote 

Black receives 18, White 16, Green 9, 
Brown 7, Gold 4, and Silver 2. Total 56. 

Gold and Silver are therefore eliminated, 
as when Silver’s votes are added to Gold’s 
he would still have less than Brown. 
Second Vote 

Black receives 21, 
Brown 10. Total 56. 

Green, therefore, drops out. 


Third Vote 

Black receives 29, White 17, Brown 10. 
Total 56. 

Black is, therefore, declared elected as 
he has now received more than 50 per cent 
of the total votes. 


White 16, Green 9, 
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Student Clarion Campaigns 


by GREVILLE JANNER (Campaigns Organiser) 
National Association Labour Student Organisations 


but consists largely of canvassing, distri- 
buting Party literature, addressing meet- 
ings and enrolling new Party members. 


Last year, six Campaigns were run and 
as the number was so small it was decided 
from the start to concentrate on marginal 
and rural areas. Where there is a small 
Tory or Liberal majority or where we have 
a Labour M.P. holding a seat by less than 
2,000 votes, then any work that can be 
done will undoubtedly be of value. Simi- 
larly there are many rural constituencies 
in which the Party organisation is small 
and where a real drive could bring liter- 
ally hundreds of new members into the 
fold. 


This Year 

Those who went on the Campaigns last 
year found them so interesting and enjoy- 
able that it was decided this year to 
double the number of Campaigns, and 
teams of students from Universities and 
Colleges all over the country have visited 
or will shortly be visiting some dozen con- 
stituencies including Richmond, Thirsk 
and Malton, Brighouse and Spenborough, 
Lancaster, Ludlow, Cambridge, Uxbridge 
and a number of areas in Norfolk. 


It is surprising how much enthusiasm is 
aroused both amongst the local Parties 
and amongst the students by their efforts 
and we hope that next year we shall be 
able to double the number of consti- 
tuencies once again. 


With the prospect of a general election 
before very long, interest in the Labour 
Party is increasing and many young people 
are devoting more time than ever to work- 
ing for it. Students up and down the 
country are playing their part and the 
most practical way in which they can do 
so is through the Clarion Campaigns. 
During the past year or two relations 
between League of Youth and N.A.L.S.O. 
members have been growing increasingly 
close and cordial and we for our part hope 
that in the future we may be able to 
arrange Clarion Campaigns jointly with 
you. We know that we have more time 
than most of you, but if we can, perhaps 
even next year, arrange some Campaigns 
jointly, then we shall be able to help very 
many more local Parties, build up greater 
enthusiasm for the Labour Movement. 


ae 
>< ‘ 


The Tableaux Procession depicting our 
history over the past 100 years caused a 
sensation in the town, as we swept cock- 
a-hoop C 
organised by the Tories in their recently 
acquired magnificent headquarters. One 
snag encountered here was the shortage 
of tableaux vehicles, which was finally 
overcome through the generosity of the 
Co-operative Societies who loaned us 
sufficient coal lorries for the purpose. 


Although receiving very generous help 
from our two. newspapers, the Daily 


Herald and Reynolds News in other 
ways, we were disappointed in that they 
were unable to stage tableaux depicting 
their history and take a distinguished 
place in such a procession. Both news- 
papers would be doing themselves a good 
service and the organisers of such ventures 
too, if they were to expend a little money 
on the construction of such tableaux. 

We were wise to restrict the total time 
covered by speeches on such an occasion 
to one hour. Our three speakers, Patrick 
Gordon Walker, M.P., Minister of Com- 
monwealth Relations, A. E. Tiffin, and W. 
T. Williams, put over their message much 
more effectively in this time than if we had 
given them. the longer time such compe- 
tent speakers undoubtedly deserve. We 
must recognise that at fetes and galas 
pleasure is paramount, and that on a 
sunny day with many other attractions 
one hour is long enough for speeches. 

In the planning of functions such as 
these due place must be found for free 
entertainment. If every activity is a side- 
show and a money raiser, people will soon 
tire and leave the field. Our entertain- 
ment cost {150, but was worth every 
penny. 

As a result of our questionnaire approxi- 
mately 30 sideshows were offered by local 
organisations. Of these offers some 25 
materialised on the day. In addition we 
decided to hire from a local fair proprietor 
a coconut shy, a full roll-a-penny stall and 
a set of swing boats for children. These 
were expensive but proved essentials to 
our success. The total profit on sideshows 
was approximately 120, and without 
denigrating the efforts of our helpers on 
this occasion I am sure we shall be able to 
make much more in the future with the 
experience gained this year. 

Sideshow manning is a skilled job and 
attempts must be made to use people who 
have had experience on a particular stall. 
We lost many pounds on the coconut shy, 


past a very genteel garden party © 


We had a central prize store, from wh 
stall holders drew prizes of the 1 
required. This store must be in the h. 

of a competent person to ensure that 

are not given which turn profits into lo 

For prizes we used a large stock of g 

on a sale or return basis from a loc 
store. This should always be done in 
preference to buying on a similar basis 
from the carnival novelty firms who 
charge excessively for inferior goods. — a | 

The most valuable sideshow was the 
‘Bowling for a Live Pig’ which brought 
in over £20 profit. One reason for this was 
that the Steeple Claydon Local Labour 
Party, who manned it and provided all 
the equipment, have made themselves 
specialists in its operation. ; 
Other magnificent money spinners were 
the spinning jennies, Housey-housey, the 
roll-a-penny stalls, and the coconut shy. 
We deliberately kept the charge down on 
our swing-boats to 3d. a ride for the chil- 
dren so that this was a non-profit maker. 
Our least successful sideshows were those 
where the ‘barking’ was inadequate. 
One activity which proved a loser was 
the Balloon Race Competition. We calcu- 
lated that by giving a prize of {10 for 
the balloon which travelled furthest in 
three weeks, we should sell 6 gross of 
balloons at 1/- per balloon. The over- 
heads on this being very heavy at 6d. per 
balloon, we needed to sell 600 balloons 
before our costs were covered. We failed 
to sell more than 400 and lost approxi- 
mately f14. The moral of this is don’t 
be too ambitious with Balloon Races as 
none of the unused material is returnable. 
The control of finance during the fete 
presented quite a problem because on the 
day there were some forty points where 
money was being handled. All these 
points were numbered and geographically 
divided between three treasury runners, 
who collected the money on their beat at 
regular intervals, giving receipts to each 
stall-holder. The money was paid into the 
treasury tent, prepared for banking and 
despatched regularly by car to the office 
of the Co-operative Society. 

The possibility of rain washing out the 
Gala and dampening all the effort put into 
its organisation has always to be con- 
sidered in this unreliable climate of ours. 
Because the Admission Draw had not come 
(Continued at top of next column) 
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fa Ib, arial 


sing in local ‘newspaper; 


mn hoardings, handbills, entry forms, 


uublicity” should be spread oyer the county 
and not concentrated around Aylesbury so 
at everyone became accustomed to the 
idea of it lego an annual all- -county, show, 
Such a policy cost more this year but will 
reap benefits in the future. 


nd so through a tremendous effort by a 
hagnificent band of workers the first 
Buckinghamshire Festival Gala was pro- 
duced. Some 8,000 persons attended and 
h ugh we made yery little money th> 


emonstrated the strength and the possi- 


kinghamshire during the coming years. 
A measure of its success is the demand oa 
ll sides for making it an annual event, to 
be held in a different Part: of the county 
as guests ‘ 


~ BALANCE SHEET 


Income 

nen ss 
Admission... nae as ee OAR 
Sideshows. : 238 

Programme Sales and proceeds from 
_ Adyertisements eis shares she, pe gi 
Paid on Gates’. 28 
13 


Dt Soar 
Publicity 
Meals. for. stewards, es 
Administrative eee a 
e £130. was ‘spent on. mabey OP ph : 
ppro mate y £70 Was, spent OU ERE Wists doe EBC te cia : 
ADI HB ar a i itt 
roughout the county. The rest was weli ~ WASHERS ES 


tickers for envelopes and pre-Gala loud- 
peaker ~ work. We decided that our. 


j ete not enough to ‘eau ‘a 


low was of incalculable value because it : “Vital issues, study every important — ~ 


bilities of progress for our Movement in- 


oe 2 Bn Ht kis 113 Wap 


“How eae time 
have you! a 


word-for-word. report of. every: 4!) hi 
débate and every speech in ‘Parlias : 
ment—to separate trivialities from . ei 


statement in full. That’s why the. 
character of your daily paper is so. 
important to you. You must be j 
sure that in summarising, condens- 

ing, making extracts, it gives you.a 
completely ‘ faithful picture! Mor 3% 


happenings, statements, facts. You 8 
can depend on ‘Labour’s own os 
national daily newspaper for  . gett 


presentation of the affairs. of  ; 
government as detailed as paper 
supplies allow and as faithful as 
honest purpose and painstaking ~ 
care can make it. . { 


Every Labour supporter 
needs the 
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